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OBSERVATIONS, 



Among the distinguishing characteristics of the 
members of the Society of Friends, there are none 
which are so generally considered the insignias of 
Quakerism, as the peculiar dress and mode of 
speech adopted by this body of Christians. These 
peculiarities have marked the Quaker in some 
degree ever since the establishment of the Society ; 
but what, in the first instance, formed little more 
than a characteristic, is now become a decided 
eccentricity. Fox and his associates, taking the 
Scripture as their authority, denounced the prac- 
tice, then prevalent, of indulging in a complimen- 
tary phraseology, and a frivolous and ornamental 
style of dress, as being incompatible with the 
serious deportment of a devoted Christian. They 
condemned these practices upon principle, but the 
principle tended rather to the non-observance of 
these vain and foolish fashions, than to the adop- 
tion of any particular form of dress or of language. 
Hence their dress differed only from tliat q^ ■yx^^sJc^ 
^^7a;^ in being devoid of a\\ sM^&x^i'io^^ ^fe*i<i- 
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rations, and tlieir language, in being stripped of 
complimentary phraseology. It is true they c»i 
ried this principle to a great extreme, and there-'' 
fore soon became peculiar in their manners; but 
this severity in the application of their principles 
was characteristic of the men, as well as of the 
times in which they lived. They included the 
wearing even of unnecessary buttons upon their 
coats, among the superfluities forthwith to be dis- 
carded ; and in their language the use of the plural 
pronoun in addressing an individual, — a mode of 
speed) which was then always adopted towards a 
superior in rank, although the singular was com- 
monly used towards an inferior, — was accounted a 
species of adulation which they were not Justified 
in complying with. But, although thus rigid in 
carrying out these principles, yet at least they did 
not incur the charge of inconsistency : they were 
in every respect a sect of unbending, uncompro- 
mising, self-denying Christians. 

Having, however, adopted a mode of speech, 
which, although not the fashionable dialect, 
still frequently used by men in adtlressing Xbsbt' 
inferiors, — and a form of dress, which, devoid i 
all superfluous decorations, yet partook of the chi 
racier of the national costume, — our Friends hai 
continued to adliere to these forms, regardless ol! 
the changes of fashion, until in the course of tiaw 
their singularity in these respects haj 
much more marked and decided than it v 
fir*t instance. Tlic principles recognise 
Society, on which the pntct\ce oi out \»t. 



with regard to plainness was founded, are certainly 
jn accordance with the spirit of Christianity; and 
had the character of the Society of Friends, toge- 
ther with the circumstances by which it was sur- 
rounded, continued the same that they were at its 
rise, these principles would, no doubt, have jus- 
tified a continued adherence to our primitive cus- 
toms. But we shall find that, during the period 
of a century and a half, which has elapsed since 
the first rise of Quakerism, a most material alte- 
ration has taken place in these respects. The pro- 
fessors of the doctrines of Fox are not, in the 
present day, what they were in the seventeenth 
century, nor do the customs of society, now, call 
for the same testimony of disapproval, and con- 
sequent peculiarity of practice, that they then did, 
from the consistent Christian. Habits and opinions 
which almost universally obtained throughout this 
nation in the seventeenth century, have passed away 
with the errors which increasing knowledge and 
civilization have dispelled, or have sunk with the 
ephemeral fashions of the day. This has been 
especially the case with regard to the practice 
here adverted to ; and it has therefore become a 
question of serious consideration with many sin- 
cere and conscientious members of this Society, 
among whom I include myself, whether so decided 
a departure from the customs of the age and nation 
in which we live, as is marked by the Quaker- 
peculiarities of dress and langaage, c«w \ie, t-iJi^^A. 
L^nv in this day, upon reUgxows. ^towb^'^"-. ^'i^^- 



a this day, upon reUgxQwa ^towb^s. ", ^nA.\« 
, whether the present TptacVvce f^t a^^vJwx^J 



livery in our dress, and an antiquated dialect . 
our speech, is not open to some grave objections. 
As already intimated, I fully agree in the pri 
ciples recognised by the Society in reference 
plainness of speech and dress ; but Friends a 
not peculiar in the adoption of these principles,—? 
they are very generally acknowledged by pic 
Christians of other denominations ; and I tlii 
it cannot be denied, that in many instani 
they are acted up to n^ith as much true Christ^ 
sincerity, under the national dialect and costi 
as they possibly can be under any affected 
acquired peculiarity. If this be the case, 
clear that our antiquated forms of speech and 
dress are not essential in the application of tbi 
principles : indeed it would be strange if thqy 
thought to be so ; for what can be more arbil 
and fortuitous than the customs of nations in tin 
respects, or who so weak as to imagine that 
national costume and dialect of the seventeenl 
century, possessed any intrinsic excellence or vii 
superior to those of the present century. And 
it is much to be feared that many members of 
Society have very imperfectly formed opinions 
this subject, or they are led away by some Ktranj 
infatuation, — for we coiistuDtly Bnd our pcculiarit 
of costume held up as the only pattern of plaii 
ness of dress, and our antiquated diali^t, as 
cweottal ingredient iti plainness of speech. Is 
to be supposed for a moment, — bad George F< 
arisen in this day and commenced hU work of 
TJbnnation, — tiiat he would \)&ve »»xcVa& 



the mouldering records of CromweH's or of Charles's 
reign, for a pattern by which to model his manners? 
And how preposterous must it be for any of us to 
set a value on the relics of those by-gone ages, 
as though the sanctified devotion of our first founder 
could be inherited with the figure of his leathern 
dress ! 
W In support of the dialect adopted among us, 
■'it is often remarked that the use of the singular 
pronoun in addressing an individual, is the gram- 
matical form of speech, and that the common 
dialect is a corruption ; but surely those vrho 
adduce this argument must be ignorant of the con- 
stitution of language, as well as of the nature and 
province of grammar. Is it supposed by these 
individuals that there are any abstract, fundamental 
laws which regulate the formation of language ? 
Are they not aware that all language is formed 
from custom ? Or, as the celebrated Dr. Campbell 
has it in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " Language 
is a species of fashion, established by consent of the 
people of a particular country. Grammar gives 
not law to language, but from speech derives its 
rwtthoriiy and value." To the same purport also 
a a passage in Horace, 



n penes arbJtrium est. 



Now if custom be the " jus et norma loquendi 
t-if " grammar gives not \avj Vo \i;L-Q.'ga'6.*^»£i '^''J^- 
speech derives its a\il\iot'\V^ mv^ n^nsr-" -t-v&s 
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' surely we cannot appeal to grammar, or the con- 
struction of the knguag-e, for any justification of 
the continuance of our dialect. In the time of 
Fox, when there were two dialects employed, one 
for the rich, and the other for the poor, — when 
a servant or a begg;ar was addressed in the singular, 
and a superior in the plural, — there was good 
ground, upon principle, for abstaining from the 
use of the complimentary phraseology, and, in the 
words of Robert Barclay, for " using the singular 
equally unto all." But these feelings, by which oar' 
predecessors were actuated, can no longer enter 
into the motives which influence us. The com- 
plimentary dialect was speedily adopted by the 
unanimous consent, not only of this country, but 
of the whole of Europe and of the civilized world ; 
and having now become universal in its application, 
it has ceased to partake of its original character. 
We alone, a little handful of individuals, regardless 
alike of the conventional distinctions of society, 
I and of the changes of fashion and of language,, 
I have continued to tutoyer all classes of men, from 
the lowest to the highest in rank. We have sup- 
ported our principle during the transition which 
ha^ taken place ; but the change being now com- 
plete, and the construction of the language de- 
finitively altered, the principle adverted to is no 
longer involved. 

In cotmection with the use of language, however, 

there are certain practices, which prevailed to a 

great extent about Um period when our Society 

[ its rise, auf/^^^^^^^^HBet wWWy 
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J changed in their character. I allude to the 
of such terms as " Your obedient humble 
servant" in terminating a letter, or " Your Ma- 
jesty," " Your Grace,'' and such like, in addressing 
personages of high rank. There appears to be a 
wide distinction between this species of phraseology 
and that before adverted to, inasmuch as the terms 
here employed have an intelligible signilication 
different from that in which, as matter of form, 
they are used. Doubtless these terms must be 
included among those called complimentary, the 
^^me of which is incompatible with a true plainness 
^Hf speech. But although I perfectly approve of 
^^^^ practice of our Society in regard to these terms, 
^^■Bt I think there are some among the number 
^Hjnich we have hitherto proscribed, that do not 
come under the same class, and to which there 
is no valid objection. These are the epithets, 
^^ Sir, Madam, Mister, Mistress, Miss, and Master," 
^Htords which in our language have no other sig- 
^^nfication than that in which they are uniformly 
employed as appellatives ; and in this useful ca- 
pacity we have no other terms to which their duty 
can be assigned. Who amongst us is not aware of 
the shifts to which we are constantly put in con- 
sequence of the disuse of these appellatives? If 
^Bve have occasion to write to an individual who 
^Bi a perfect stranger to us, how are we to address 
^^lim? The epithet "Sir" would be simple and 

sufficient, and would imply nothing more than 
^should wish to convey, — a resyeclCviV ■a.^i^'iVc^^^^^B 
^^nit no, this term must tiot W w%&^ "^^ ^^^^^H 
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of some fancied corruption in its etymology ; so, 
for want of a more appropriate epithet, we addresa 
this unknown individual, " Respected Friend." 
Who has not felt a qualm of conscience as he 
thus strained at the g;nat and swallowed a camel? 
But if the difficulty has been felt in the case 
of a stranger, it becomes still greater when th& 

. person to be addressed is known to us, but knowir 
under a character for which we can feel neithei 
respect nor friendship. Or if, instead of addressing 
these individuals by letter, we have to enquire 
after them, or their families, through some personal 
channel, we are again subjected to a difficulty! 
from not knowing their Christian names ; we artf 
driven to an inconvenient circumlocution, or to the 
formal use of the terra "friend" or " neighbour," 
In all these cases it is, I think, obvious that the 
principle inculcating plainness of speech is violated 
through our over-fastidiousness; and in addition' 
to this, the endearing term " friend" one of th( 
most gratifying epithets in our language, is reduced* 
to the rank of a mere formal expression. 

Joseph John Gurney, in his observations on the 
use of these simple appellatives, " Sir, Mister,' 
&c. refers to their etymology for the grounds one 

I which to rest bis objection to their use; but with 
what success I leave to the decision of every candid 
peruser of that part of his work. By those of 

' us who are not, and who do nut atfect to be, ovcr- 
Icamud in such matters, it might have been deemed* 

I jniHcieiit to ascertain the meaning g;iven to tliesa 
VretJited textcogi%pWn,ocV(^0&&vKi\i 
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form custom of society, the "Jus et noi-ma loqiiatdi.'' 
But our apologist, not satisfied with taking language 
as it is now constituted, or with considering words 
in the sense in which they are uniformly used, 
goes back to their origin and enquires into the 
cause of their first introduction into our vernacular 
tongue ; and if he can thus trace them to any 
vicious habit or evil thought, they are forthwith 
denounced and condemned to oblivion. This refine- 
ment of criticism appears to me to be scarcely con- 
sistent with plainness of speech. Does it not rather 
indicate a great want of any thing like common 
sense argument? Does it not seem to imply that 
the writer was driven to the last extremity for a 
istification of our peculiarity ? The object of all 
incere-hearted men is to communicate to each 
'other their feelings and opinions, intelligibly and 
without dissimulation ; and this will most readily 
be effected by using language in its obvious and 
common signification. The above remarks may 
also be applied to the observations of the same 
author on the popular mode of addressing an indi- 
vidual in the plural, and on the use of the common 
names by which days and months are distinguished. 
At the time these practices were introduced, hJs argu- 
ment would, perhaps, have been good and sufficient ; 
but he does not surely suppose that the use of the 
plural in addressing an individual, in the present 
day, is either intended or understood to imply 
any compliment ; or that the adoption of the 
commou names for distinguisUvu^ ^ke. Aa:^'*. ■^R. "iMe. 
;ei is any mark of rcs^pecX. \.o vVeVfe'ai^^^' iseCwRHrM 
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tiis argument rests on the motive supposed to have 
actuated those who introduced the practice; but 
that motive no longer exists, and therefore the 
argument, as applied to the present time, must 
fall to the ground. 

With regard to our peculiarity of dress, our 
Quaker-livery, it must be borne in raind that this 
does not consist in plainness, but in a certain ac- 
cordance writh the national costume of the seven- 
teenth century. I am not aware that any argument 
has been advanced by our apologists, on religious 
grounds, in favour of this peculiarity ; indeed, it 
has evidently been felt to be a weak point, scarcely 
susceptible of defence at all, as will appear from 
the following remarks of the author before adverted 
to; — "That there can be no moral virtue," says 
J. J. Gumey, " in any particular form of dre.ss, h 
obvious; and the reflecting reader will probably 
^rec with me in the sentiment that to insist upon 
any such form, as if the wearing of it were a re- 
ligious obligation, is to interfere with genuine 
Christian simplicity, and to substitute superstition 
for piety." I, at least, perfectly agree with the 
author in the sentiment here expressed, and passing 
by the remaining part of his observations on this 
point, I would appeal to the reflecting reader, and 
ask, whether it is not too much the practice in our 
society, thus " to interfere witli genuine Christian 
simplicity, and to substitute superstition for piely?" 
" That there can be no moral virtue in any par- 
BOiar f orm of dress, is obvious," says our author ; 
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adopted, and so pertinaciously adhered to ? Is it 
not possible to keep to strict plainness without 
adopting this Quaker-uuiform? Surely it is. And 
yet we know with how much pains the rising gene- 
, ration are moulded into the due dimensions and 
(Configuration of " consistent friends ;" and we often 
pBee with what complacency our spiritual rulers 
look upon these, and with what an eye of pity and 
disparagement they will turn to their, perhaps more 
humble and pious, but less orthodox associates, 
who happen to be wanting in this badge of secta- 
rianism, 
k Gumey, however, although he admits that the 
Kdoption of a particular form of dress cannot be 
required on religious grounds, is at the same time 
unwilling to part with what he calls " our uniform" 
In speaking of this, in connexion with plainness of 
speech, he says, — "Such a plainness produces a 
striking distinction, which is in itself of great value, 
yho does not perceive that the young Friend, who 
nibmits to such restraints upon his language and 
'personal appearance, is armed with an important 
defence against the temptations of the world." Well, 
l^^and here I suppose, then, stands the expediency 
^^^tf the practice; for notwithstanding that our author, 
^Hq a subsequent paragraph, states concerning the 
r^plainness of Friends, that *' although it is not 
adopted by them on any principle of mere ex- _ 
pediency, it is nevertheless useful and expedient ;" 
yet as he has failed to point out on what other 

h ground it is adopted, I conclude that it stacds. ws. 
tffe priiiciple of expedienc'^ allQ'Eie.. ^^"^ ^ N-et^' 
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rations, and tlieir language, in being stripped of a 
complimentary phraseology. It is true they i 
ried this principle to a great extreme, and then 
fore soon became peculiar in their manners ; 1 
this severity in the application of their principli 
was characteristic of the men, as well as of 1 
times in which tliey lived. They included f 
wearing even of unnecessary buttons upon the 
coats, among the superfluities forthwith to be di 
carded ; and in their language the use of the pluf 
pronoun in addressing an individual,— a mode i 
speech wliich was then always adopted towards 
superior in rank, although the singular was ( 
mouly used towards an inferior, — was acconntc 
species of adulation which they were not justiA 
in complying with. But, although thus rigid 
carrying out these principles, yet at least they ( 
not incur the charge of inconsistency : they wi 
in every respect a sect of unbending, uncompi 
mising, self-denying Christians. 

Having, however, adopted a mode of speec 
which, although not the fashionable dialect, w 
still frequently used by men in addressing thi 
inferiors, — and a form nf dress, which, devoid 
all superfluous dccoratious, yet partook of the ch; 
racter of the national costume, ^ — our Friends havi 
continued to adhere to these formit, regardless \ 
the chunges of fusliion, until in the course of tin 
their singularity in these respects ha: 
much more marked and decided thnn it n 
first instance. The principles recognise 
i^icty, on which the practice ot out ^Vt 



with regard to plainness was founded, are certainly 
in accordance with the spirit of Christianity ; and 
had the character of the Society of Friends, toge- 
ther with the circumstances by which it was sur- 
rounded, continued the same that they were at its 
rise, these principles would, no doubt, have jus- 
tified a continued adherence to our primitive cus- 
toms. But we shall find that, during the period 
of a century and a half, which has elapsed since 
the first rise of Quakerism, a most material alte- 
ration has taken place in these respects. The pro- 
fessors of the doctrines of Fox are not, in the 
present day, what they were in the seventeenth 
century, nor do the customs of society, now, call 
for the same testimony of disapproval, and con- 
sequent peculiarity of practice, that they then did, 
from the consistent Christian. Habits and opinions 
which almost universally obtained throughout this 
nation in the seventeenth century, have passed away 
with the errors which increasing knowledge and 
civilization have dispelled, or have sunk with the 
ephemeral fashions of the day. This has been 
especially the case with regard to the practice 
here adverted to ; and it has therefore become a 
question of serious consideration with many sin- 
cere and conscientious members of this Society, 
among whom I include myself, whether so decided 
a departure from the customs of the age and nation 
in which we live, as is marked by the Quaker- 
peculiarities of dress and language, caxv \i^ e^e^ 
m^B^> ^ this day, upon reUgious ^to\n\^*", «^^% 
^^RetJ, whether the present ptactvce^ o^ ■aAoyW.^ 
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livery in our dress, and an antiquated dialect 
our speech, is not open to some grave objections. 

As already intimated, I fully agree in the prin? 
ciples recognised by the Society in reference U 
plainness of speech and dress ; but Friends an 
not peculiar in the adoption of these principles,—* 
they are very generally acknowledged by pioM 
Christians of other denominations ; and I thildc 
it cannot be denied, that in many instaao 
they are acted up to with as much true Christiil| 
sincerity, under the national dialect and costum^ 
as they possibly can be under any affected Of, 
acquired peculiarity. If this be the case, it it. 
clear that our antiquated forms of speech and of 
dress are not essential in the application of these 
principles ; indeed it would be strange if they were 
thought to be 80 ; for what can be more arbitrary 
and fortuitous than the customs of nations in these 
respects, or who so weak as to imagine that the 
national costume and dialect of the seventeentli 
century, possessed any intrinsic excellence or virtue 
superior to those of the present century. And yet 
it is much to be feared that many members of oar 
Society have very imperfectly formed opinions oo 
this subject, or they are led away by some strange 
infatuation, — for we constantly find our peculiarity 
of costume held up as the only pattern of plain* 
ness of dress, and our antiquated dialect, aa ati 
esaeutial ingredient in plainness of speech. Is it 
lo be 8Uppo8{Kl for a moment, — had George Fox 

arisen in this day and commcuccd \»% Yt<)iV vX. 

yrmatioa, — that he wou\d W\e waucW^ 
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the mouldering records of Cromwell's or of Charles's 
reign, for a pattern by which to model his manners? 
And how preposterous must It be for any of us to 
set a value on the relics of those by-gone ages, 
as though the sanctified devotion of our first founder 
could be inherited with the figure of his leathern 
dress ! 

In support of the dialect adopted among us, 
it Is often remarked that the use of the singular 
pronoun in addressing an individual, is the gram- 
matical form of speech, and that the common 
dialect is a corruption ; but surely those who 
adduce this argument must be ignorant of the con- 
stitution of language, as well as of the nature and 
province of grammar. Is it supposed by these 
individuals tliat there are any abstract, fundamental 
laws which regulate the formation of language? 
Are they not aware that all language is formed 
from custom ? Or, as the celebrated Dr. Campbell 
it in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " language 

a species of fashion, established by consent of the 
people of a particular country. Grammar gives 
not law to language, but from speech drives its 
authority and value.'" To the same purport also 

a passage in Horace, 



n penes arbitrium est, et jus et nonoa loquendi." 

I Now if custom be the " jus et norma locyaendi," 
fef " grammar gives not YavJ \.o Va-wgaa.*^-, "^vt- 
speech derives its autKonV^ a.u4. n^m^," — "coja 




that these forms have grown up since their 
They did not adopt any peculiarity of dress to pre- 
serve them from temptation :■ — they wore the 
national costume of the day, rejecting only what 
was superfluous in it. They did not form a langu^ 
peculiar to themselves, but, taking the language as 
they found it, protested only against the manner in 
which it was used by courtiers and flatterers. 
Much less did they insist upon the necessity of 
those forms which they did adopt. Their object 
seemed rather to call men away from all reliance 
on outward forms and ceremonies in religion ; — to 
point out the spiritual character of Christianity ; — 
and to proclaim to a priest-ridden people, that true 
religion stands not in form, but in power. 

I cannot see, therefore, upon any grounds, either 
religious or prudential, that we can be called upon 
to continue these sectarian badges. Plainness of 
speech and of dress, will undoubtedly be among 
the fruits which the Christian religion will at 
times bring forth, in those who receive it ii 
primitive purity and simplicity ; but this plain: 
which is the offspring of true vital religion, 
have nothing pharisaical about it ; will not consul 
in making broad the phylacteries and cnlarjyinji 
the borders of the garments, nor in disfiguring the 
face, and putting on an appearance of »ancti(y. 
The true Christian simplicity and plainnetts, i 
pattern of which has been given us by Christ and 
bis aposllcA, seems to tne to consist rather in avotd- 
iag^ singularity than in conrl^ng W ■, «&& w^\ 
ie»t itself in an unobtrusive MvA vavi»\,«\>te.> 
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'ance and deportmeDt. Hence I am firmly 
'suaded, that our marked peculiarities in these 
ipects, 80 far from being of any assistance or ad- 
itage to us, are mischievous in their effects, and 
Irectly opposed to Christian simplicity. 
The principle professed by Friends in regard to 
ilainness of dress is thus stated by J. J.Gurney, — 
As far as I am acquainted with their sentiments 
le main principle which they entertain in reference 
the subject, is that to which I have already ad- 
;ed, namely, ' that personal vanity is a passion 
which Christians ought not to indulge, and, there- 
fore, that nothing is to be introduced into our 
ilothing, or added to it, for the sake of ornament.' " 
Tow let US take this principle and test the practice 
the Society by it. 

In the first place, it is necessary to have a clear 
comprehension of what constitutes an indulgence in 
personal vanity, and of what " ornament in cloth- 
ing" consists. 

The vanity here alluded to is, I presume, mani- 
fested in ostentation rather than arrogance. It con- 
sists in an anxious solicitude for the good opinion 
and eulogium of others, rather than a complacent 
self-satisfaction and consciousness of merit in our- 
selves. This latter feeling belongs to the proud, 
former to the vain man. The proud man is 
ited with a sentiment of his own superiority, and 
looks down with indiff'erence and contempt upon all 
around him :— the vain man courts iW ^ly^Wssk. "^ 
lera, and attaches the utmost. ttH^tSak&c^. \a ■vtofc 
IS they may form of \v\m. I^Ve prouA ■««« 
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will not stoop to elicit the smile of adulatioD, he is 
disgusted with indiscreet eulogium, and spurns 
alike the flattery and the censure of the world ; — 
the vain man, on the other hand, " knocks at every 
door to draw attention towards him," and, whilst he 
is keenly alive to ridicule and censure, is ready to 
supplicate for the smallest contributions of praise. 

It will not be thought that either of these cha- 
racters approaches to any thing like Christian 
humility : they are, in fact, both of them equally 
opposed to it, and, therefore, eq ually to be gfuard- 
ed against and subdued. The one is the passion of 
pride or self-approbation; the other the passion of 
vanity. 

This vanity seeks its gratification in a variety of 
ways : in the display of riches, — of honours, — of 
power and influence, — of beauty, — of dovotioD,— 
of sanctity, — in fact, as many ways as there are of 
raising the admiration and eliciting the praise of 
any body of men, so many means are there of 
gratifying this passion. Among these, no (loubt, 
the decking out of the body, and setting off tfaft' 
personal appearance to best advantage, is not the 
least seducing, nor the least important, in its pr^ 
judicial influence upon the mind. This is pcnotiai' 
vanity. 

But what is the ornainent of dress in which we 
are told this passion ought not to be indulged ? 
This it is clear must depend upon what source tbe 
individual looks to for approbation. The soldier, 
egonJicsa of the disapproving (rown ut x\ib uvoniAal,- 
tt» for the rcwmd of his action* to 0,\c \w«uMi 
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and distinction conferred upon him, by his com- 
panions in arms, and his abettors in war. The sen- 
sualist joins in the revels of debauchery, and seeks 
from bis fellows the meed of approbation, which is 
his highest ambition. In like manner the religionist 
cares not for the sneers and the censures of the 
profligate and unregenerate world, but is gratified 
with the approval of those whom he is accustomed 
to look up to as his patterns of imitation. Now 
these three individuals will each turn to a different 
source for the gratification of his personal vanity. 
As well might it be expected that the soldier or the 
sensualist should court the applauses of the self- 
denying Christian, as that this latter should be 
emulous of their praise. Hence the ornaments of 
dress, by which the religionist will seek to gratify 
his personal vanity, will most likely be such as are 
approved and admired by those of his own class. 
An ornament is that which confers dignity and 
distinction. Now what I ask, confers dignity and 
distinction in our society, so much as making broad 
our phylacteries and enlarging the borders of our 
garments. 

When 1 look at those who occupy the upper- 
ist seats in our synagogue, decked to profusion 
the ornaments of Quakerism, I confess I can 
but little here that reminds me of Christian 
simplicity and plainness, — little that seems to indi- 
cate the anointing the head and washing the face, 
that they appear not unto men to fast. Who shall 
say that the feeling of petsOT\a\ nmv\V^ ■n^M'« <fc\&.^'^'*. 
}bto the motives of those wVo aiio-^V vV\a ^•^'wewvs. 
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singularity, or in what respect does it differ in its 
nature from the tinsel and scarlet of tlie soldier, or 
the foppery of the sensualist ? 

But let us turn to another class of our members, — 
for amongst us, as well as every other body of men 
similarly constituted, we shall look in vain for a 
perfect uniformity of feeling and action, — -we have 
been adverting to those who call themselves the 
orthodox, let us now consider the case of the gay 
Quaker. It may be doubted whether the passion, 
the fundamental feeling of the mind, which operates 
in these, and excites their curiosity to find out the 
best tailor or dress-maker, or the newest fashioiM 
as to shape and colour, differs at all from that of 
the orthodox member, in his minute directions As 
to the brim of his hat or the ample foldings of hiS 
broad cloth. In one respect, however, the gay 
Quaker is under a disadvantage, and has an obstacle 
in the way of his gratifying his personal vanity* 
which does not apply to the other. His appeal for 
approbation being to the less serious and less reli- 
gious part of the community, he adopts thoM 
ornaments which this class approve and admire ; 
but in spite of his clipping and cutting his dress to 
suit the taste of these his admirers, so long as it 
continues the Quaker-dress, it bears the stamp of 
inconsistency, and defeats the full attainment of hit 
object. Whether this is an argument in favour of 
our peculiarity, we shall consider hereafter. 

There yet rumaiiis another class amongst us, and 
//fat perhaps the most numerous, namely, those who 
<9»aJly avoid both these extremes ; tveiSNiw AXtmn^ 
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ing to conform to the fashions of the world, nor 
studying to assume an appearance of sanctity. 
These individuals, in relation to our own little 
community, may be considered as acting most 
nearly in accordance with the principle professed, 
of introducing or adding nothing to dress for the 
sake of ornament. But when we come to consider 
these in relation to the community at large, I fear 
we shall not have occasion to be so well satisfied 
with their position. I am disposed to believe, as 
far as my experience has enabled me to judge, that 
a great portion of this class are mere conformists, 
adopting the dress because they are Friends, rather 
than because they are convinced of its importance 
upon any fixed principles. And having once con- 
fonned to the practice of the Society, they are con- 
firmed in the habit, by finding their uniform, instead 
of being any detriment to them in their intercourse 
in the world, to be a means of obtaining a sponta- 
neous credit, and ready respect, which they could 
not otherwise command. Here then stands the evil 
of the practice as regards this class : the peculi- 
arity of their dress, which marks them as members 
of the Society of Friends, is found to be a real dis- 
tinction, a real ornament, in the eyes of those for 
whose good opinion they are solicitous. 

It is clear then, I think, that in all these cases, 

so far from the principle adverted to requiring the 

adoption of our peculiarity, the peculiarity is, in 

fact, a violation of the principle. 

But the evil connected with thes&'jecMVYMiS.'uss.^'a'w. 

H|f consist merely in their bemg Bl ■NXtA'aJ^'va^ ^"^ ™*'' 
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prmciples upon which they are ostensibly founder! 
There are other objections equally important to 
which they stand open. We each of us have s 
" sin which doth so easily beset us :" with some this 
"besetting sin" may be vanity; with others 00 
doubt it is pride. I have endeavoured to show ihi 
*' our uniform" is no security against the gratificai 
tion of vanity ; let us now see whether there is anji 
thing in it which is calculated either to subdue oi 
to encourage this passion of pride. The characta 
of the proud man stands opposed^ in many respects 
to that of the vain man, so that at first view it maj 
be thought, that pride and vanity cannot both lil 
fostered from the same source ; but if we look mon 
narrowly into the operation of these peculiarities h 
their effect upon the mind, we shall discover, ttidl 
while they serve to feed the passion of vanity, 
our intercourse with our own sect and party wl 
idolize them as badges of orthodoxy, they tend, « 
the other hand, to rouse and to strengthen a spi 
of pride, in our intercourse with the unconvei 
world who sneer at our sin^larity, or with 
fellow Christians who pity our weakness. It ap 
pears to me to he next to impossible that a body 
men, who study eccentricity, should be otlienrid 
than cither proud or vain. I beg the reader 
look around, among tlinse of his acquaintance 
the world, who adopt some extreme singularity 
Uieir dress or manners. What is the promii 
feature in these individuals? Is it not either prii 
CH* vanity ? A man walks down Bond-slrcet 
ft-xtrtvl, dressed iu sucU u vwuvuki as, \o -oWn 
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the attention of every one he meets ; if the notice 
he obtains be that of admiration, he is the vain 
man : if, on the other hand, it be the smile of deri- 
sion, most Hkely he is the proud man. It is pride 
that makes him think too well of himself, to allow 
of his stooping to consult the opinion of others ; 
and it is pride, too, that enables him to bear the 
taunts of the crowd with indifference. A person, 
who from any peculiarity is constantly exposed to 
ridicule, is as naturally driven to the cuUivation of 
pride for his support and defence, as he would, if 
exposed to admiration, be drawn into the indul- 
gence of vanity for his gratification. 

It may be difficult to determine whether vanity 
or pride stands most opposed to tlic spirit of Chris- 
tianity. They each constitute an inveterate disease; 
the one, vanity, more open and palpable ; the other, 
pride, more insidious in its character. Pride leads 
to self-righteousness, to uncharltableness, and cen- 
soriousness. It was this passion that filled the 
breast of the Pharisee when praying in the Temple, 
and that dictated the words of his prayer, — " God, 
I thank thee that I am not as other men are ;'' it 
■was under the influence of this passion that the 
Israelite of old said, — " Come not near to me, for 
1 am holier than thou;" and an evidence of the 
same passion is found in the Scribes and Pharisees, 
who murmured, saying of Christ,—" This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth with them," 

" Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord,'' saitli the book of Pcov«.tW% 
and yet how besettinjr a s\v\ W^ \^\?= 'w&.vox*.-^ 
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proved throughout every age of the church. I& it 
not, more especially, the " besetting sin" of the 
religionist — of the high professor? Does it not 
behove us most carefully to guard against a proud 
heart, with all the evil of its consequences ? 

First, there is self-righteousness ; " God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men are." What wai 
it that led this proud Pharisee to congratulate him- 
self on being distinguished from his fellow-crear 
tures ? Why, he bore about him the ornaments ( 
his order ; he was known wherever he went as bi 
longing to a sect who professed a more strict m: 
ner of life than the rest of the Israelites ; he ha4 
been taught to regard the size of his phylacterii 
and the width of the borders of his garments, as fif 
emblems of his superior sanctity ; he was looke4 
up to with respect and veneration, in proportion 
these indicated his orthodoxy and high professioa. 
Hence was he enabled to cover a worldly mind anj 
an hypocritical heart with the semblance of unusua] 
piety and regard for religion. Nay, he was ev< 
blinded to his own defects : distinguished as wi 
his sect by these outward forms, he had bee« 
accustomed to look upon them as a people moi 
highly gifted and favoured than the rest of 
kind ; their opinions and the traditions of theii 
predecessors were treasured up, and appealed to 
being of equal, if not superior authority to that of 
the Scriptures ; and thus " had they overburdcn£4 
the law of God with a vast number of trilling o1 
servances that were ottcless and di^igusting." In 
Uiesc observances diii Uicy piidc l\it'ms.tA\fca 
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these did the individual in question feel that he 
was distinguished from the rest of the JewSj and in 
this feeling, mistaking the form of godliness for the 
power, he thanked God that he was not as other 
men were. 

In the next place, we have uncharitableness. 
" Come not near to me, for I am holier than thou," 
was a sentiment ascribed by the prophet Isaiah 
to the Israelites, who, esteeming themselves the 
chosen people of God, thought that the forms by 
which they were thus distinguished, gave them 
favour in the divine sight, and made them more 
holy and righteous than other men. We have 
abundant reason to conclude, from the effect which 
followed in the case of the Jews, as well as from 
subsequent examples which history affords us, and 
which our own experience will also supply, that all 
unnecessary forms and observances in religion, are 
a fruitful source of intolerance and uncharitable- 
ness, tending to separate man from man, and to 
divide the human family into sects and parties. 

Then, closely allied to these, and as another mo- 
dification of pride, we have censoriousness. It waa 
in allusion to this spirit among the Jews that Christ 
reproved them, with saying, " Judge not that ye 
be not judged." " And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out 
the mote out of thine eye ; and, behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite, 6rst cast out 
Hte beam out of thine own eye ■, au4\lnax\, -sW^V '^'i>i- 
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ly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye." 

Such are the workings of pride in some of ib 
modifications. Such have been the manifestations 
of this evil spirit among the professors of religion 
in all ages of the world. It may be instructive to 
enquire how far the practice of our peculiarities in 
dress and language have tended to foster these dis- 
positions among us ; but this enquiry i shall leave 
the reader to pursue at his own discretion, and 
guided by his own experience. 

We shall now turn to consider the effect of tlieae 
peculiarities in another way. Are they any caul 
of impediment to our intercourse with the worh 
or do they afford any obstacle to our becomiii 
worldly-minded, to our being engrossed with tb 
affairs of the world ? I think the impartial enquin 
will answer, in the first place, that while, perh^ 
they are the means of checking some from gratifyi 
their curiosity or indulging their disposition, 
mixing in society and engaging in amusementt 
which might prove injurious to them, yet they ol 
struct many more in that social intercourse wil 
mixed society, which, under due restrictions, is < 
great advantage in the formation of character ; an 
ill the next place, so far from their standing in tl 
way of our engaging in the commercial pursuits t 
the world, the very contrary is the fact. Now, wl 
are tbnsc tliat are debarred by these pecuHariti^ 
from society and amusements of a mischievoi 
character ? They are the young, and such as ha^ 
not been 6roujtrlil under the ie5\,nvmTO% vo&wkiw 
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of religion. These are certainly put under restraint 
by the adoption of our dress and language. When- 
ever they are disposed to gratify the impulses of 
their nnregenerate nature, in actions which are 
open to the observation of the world, and incom- 
patible with the Christian character, they are at 
once exposed to reproach for their inconsistency. 
Thus the Christian livery, and not the Christian 
religion, is their shield of defence. But how often 
is this shield thrown aside to enable them to gratify 
their inclinations undetected, and again resumed 
when the occasion is passed, as a voucher for the 
.strictness of their conduct. These are a class, 
perhaps, not very numerous among us, yet, how- 
ever limited their numbers, it were better that they 
acted openly before the world, than by thus assum- 
ing a character that does not belong to them, to 
bring the cause of religion into disrepute, and 
themselves under the odious charge of hypocrisy. 
But there are others who, although not led to this 
length in duplicity, yet being kept within a narrow 
circle of acquaintance, and a confined and mono- 
tonous field of experience and observation of life 
during their early years, grow up with prejudiced 
and contracted notions, and then, when their pas- 
sions are at the highest, they are launched into the 
world to fall an easy prey to its seductions. On 
the other hand, the tradesman, — the man of com- 
merce, finds his " Quaker uniform" no obstacle to 
his worldly pursuits, but rather an advantage, 
ich his neighbour of less sevete ■^to'ifi,%wsvi ^i^ea, 
(possess. Now, I thivik it rcv^'3 tivtVj V^^ -^^s-- 
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tioned how far a man is justified in availing hii 
of this species of recommendation, founded as ill 
on mere outward distinction j but he this as it maj^' 
there can be little doubt that the advantage whick 
the Quaker derives from having his religious pro- 
fession stamped upon his coat-collar, is often as 
inducement to his entering more deeply into com- 
mercial speculations than he otherwise woaM. 
Thus does he too frequently become entangled it 
the cares, and exposed to the temptations of tbf 
world by making his badge of religious profession 
a means of promoting his worldly interests. Om 
Society is truly a society of commercial men. AB 
are engaged, — actively engaged in the business of 
life ; many are deeply engrossed in the aggrso- 
dizement of worldly possessions ; and not a few ut 
ensnared in this, the fruitful source and " root (rf 
all evil." 

If the description here given applies at all IS 
the Society of Friends, it naturally leads to lb* 
consideration of their consistency. There was 
thing in the character and conduct of the 
Quakers ; — their devotedness to the cause in w 
they were engaged, — their uncompromising 
hercnce to fixed principles, — their disinterested) 
and zeal in the propagation of these principles,' 
their abstraction from the enjoyments of the world,- 
and their sacrifice of their temporal interests, wl 
interfering with their religious duties ; — these 
of character, after making some allowance fori 
of fanaticism which the tetmpet o?A\ias.*^tM 
amat for, can but elicit a tfibute o? wAinwa^sm 
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every sincere Christian. Their character was con- 
sistent throughout : they were not worldly-minded, 
and at the same time affecting to separate them- 
selves from the world, — they did not gloat them- 
selves with the luxuries of wealth, in their elegant 
and easy carriages, in their handsomely furnished 
houses, and at their overflowing tables, while, at 
the same time, they pretended to mortify their 
bodies by the plainness and frugality of their ap- 
parel ;^they were, in fact, a sect of rigid and con- 
sistent self-denying Christians. The contrast is 
striking between the character and condition of the 
Quakers of the seventeenth century, and those 
of the present time. A man, living in the most 
ilain and frugal manner, moderate in his desires, 
iMid avoiding every appearance of luxury and ex- 
travagance, — may be excused, if not admired, for 
carrying out his principles of frugality even to his 
coat-buttons. But when we find a man, absorbed 
in the cares of business, big with the importance 
which he derives from his worldly possessions, os- 
intatious of the display of his wealth, and bloated 
ith the enjoyment of every luxury of life, yet 
scrupulous about the form of his hat, or the collar 
of his coat, or the etymology of his language, the 
impartial observer will look upon such a one with 
irprise, — will count him a hypocrite who, witli 
e beam in bis own eye, is endeavouring to extract 
a mote from the eye of the world, or, perhaps, will 
pity his weakness, and exclaim, " Alas for couslsr 
tency .'" 
I Thus have I endeavoweA Vo ^ovcvN. c»X ^■OT»a 
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the prominent evils arising from our peculiarities in 
dress and language. It has been far from my 
intention, by any thing I have said, to bring the 
Society into disrepute : — my object has rather been 
to draw the attention of my fellow-members to a 
subject, which appears to me vitally to affect our 
prosperity as a body, and our influence upon so- 
ciety at large. The present is a day of searching 
enquiry into every principle and institution, whe- 
ther political, moral, or religious, and it is no 
longer the venerable character of antiquity, that 
will preserve that which shrinks from the test of 
reason and of revelation. By these tests, let us 
" prove all things," and ^* hold fast that which is 
good." 
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